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and symmetrical shapes. But both these properties are relative
only. There will be the minimum of potential energy and the
maximum of regularity that conditions allow. Among the con-
ditions must be the degree of heterogeneity of the substrate, and
the interaction of contiguous fields.

Let us now consider some of the simpler facts on which it is
concluded that subjective sensory experiences are the correlates
of dynamical processes of this type.

If we look at a surface the area of which is divided equally
between irregular black and white patches, we see it simply as a
surface broken up into such patches. But if we look at another
surface, also divided equally as to total area into black and white,
but in which the black areas are in the form of figures exhibiting
some degree of symmetry or regularity, such as circles, crosses and
so on, we now see it as a collection of such black figures on a
white ground; the white now merely forms the spaces between the
figures. If we reverse the areas, so that the white ones have a
greater degree of regularity than the black, we see the whole as
a collection of white figures on a black ground.

Thus areas exhibiting properties of symmetry or regularity, or
of 'good continuation' (e.g., rhythmically undulating curves), are
more easily seen as wholes than irregular areas. Another feature
which favours this is that the area should be 'closed,' that is to
say, that the boundary between the figure and ground should be
complete.

Another factor of a different nature, however, obviously favours
the unifying of points of stimulation into wholes. This is the
factor of familiarity. This is shown by the well-known puzzle
pictures, when, for instance, the face of a man is concealed in a
drawing of a landscape by making parts of the outline of the
face and features parts also of more conspicuous or more integral
items in the landscape, such as trees and hills. We may look at
this picture for a long time without seeing anything but the
landscape. Then suddenly the various lines and shapes forming
the man's face seem to come together, and we now see the face
standing out so conspicuously from the background that we wonder
how we could ever have missed it, and we cannot now look at the
picture without seeing the face.

It is of cardinal importance to Gestalt psychology, however, to
recognize that familiarity, important though it may be in many
cases, is not the primary property which causes a number of points